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FQ ao\TORI4 
Aes, 


Sunny May Day, with whitest clouds, 
And twittering swallows high in air, 
A timid zephyr from the South, 
And fragrance, fragrance everywhere. 
Young grass, pink buds ; all bees astir ; 
With plow, afield the swain I spy, 
And, in her door, the young, good wife 
To baby singing lullaby. 
—O. G. Blanden. 
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Fanny Field’s “ Practical Turkey Rais- 
ing” is a new book which tells all about 
rearing turkeys from the egg to the mature 
bird. If you want to make it profitable to 
rear these birds, send 25 cents to this office 
for the book. 





Rain came very opportunely last week 
in this locality. Nature responded promptly 
tothe baptism, and appears in its gayest 
dress, flowers decking field, hillside and 
valley, and the bees are apparently enjoying 
the anticipation of a plentiful supply of the 
nectar which they so much enjoy, gathering 
and hoarding up,in their waxen cells of 
virgin comb. 





Bees Roaring in Winter.—On page 
297, Mr. Demaree proposes that those inter- 
ested in the settling of this question, should 
write a postal card to the Bee JOURNAL to 
be tabulated and published, giving the re- 
sult of their actual knowledge or experi- 
ence on the subject. By an oversight, this 
was omitted last week. We now approve of 
the method proposed, and will give the 
letters space and attention. Send them in 
at once. 





Royal Jelly.—A correspondent desires 
us to explain the composition of royal jelly 
and its uses and effects upon the larval- 
queen. At the quarterly Conversazione of 
the British Bee-Keepers’ Association held 
in London, on April 20, 1887, Mr. T. W. 
Cowan, editor of the British Bee Journal, 
gave a very interesting address on this sub- 
ject, which will be found on page 310. It 
will be read with more than ordinary pleas- 


Be Patient !— How often do we find some 
impetuous soul growling about the delay of 
receiving goods ordered, when there has not 
been sufficient time allowed to transport 
them from the dealer to the customer! 
Quite often, even before the complaint has 
had time to get to the dealer, the purchaser 
has received the goods, then he feels badly 
(if he has any conscience) for having used 
the unkind words, and has then to sit down 
and write an apology. 


These things are aggravated, when in his 
impatience he has also written a complaint 
to the bee-paper where the dealer’s adver- 
tisement appeared, and leads to still greater 
complications ! 


We now have a case in point. A pur- 
chaser wrote to us a long and bitter com- 
plaint, using very uncomplimentary lan- 
guage about the delay of receiving goods 
from one of our advertisers. We wrote to 
the advertiser and obtained a full statement 
of the case—saying he had positive proof 
that the goods were at the station as ordered 
by the purchaser, and the railroad company 
had notified the shipper as well as the con- 
signee of the facts. 


We wrote several letters to both parties, 
as there was alsoa financial dispute about 
it, and the upshot of the whole is a letter 
just received from the complainant, stating 
that he withdraws all complaints against 
the dealer, who has made a settlement in 
full with him. 

Now, we protest against such impetuous- 
ness and carelessness; as well as against 
burdening us with complaints against our 
advertisers, which are merely the result of 
carelessness on the part of the customer, or 
a want of exercising due patience for the 
arrival of the goods ordered. We have 
enough to do with our legitimate business, 
and we have no relish for such unthankful 
and unneccessary work. 


Then, again, many mistakes occur from 
not writing names and addresses plainly. 
We have a letter before us now, with the 
name of the writer so indistinct that we 
cannot read it at all. Another, with an 


is inexcusable, and is the cause of much 
confusion. 





about its apiarist : 


winter quarters 316 colonies of bees. 


days. he took out 311 colonies, all in fine 
condition, there being a loss of less than 2 
per cent. We doubt Men muchif there has 
been its equal in wintering in the State. 

The losses have been very light both in 
winter and spring, and if the weather con- 
tinues favorable, a good crop of honey may 
be expected. 











Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine for 
June completes the twenty-first volume of 
this baveon 9 esteemed family visitor. The 
number is full of interesting contributions, 
and is as usual, beautifully illustrated. 
Among the important articles is one en- 
titled: ‘A Visit to the Azores,” which is 
accompanied by ten illustrations. Many 
miscellaneous articles of merit he)p to make 
up a number which ought to be welcomed 





ure by progressive aptarists. 





order for goods without any attempt to give 
the name of the writer. Such carelessness 


Small Loss in Winter.—The Leader, of 
Arcadia, N. Y., gives the following item 


On Nov. 19, 1886, E. D. Keeney put aoe 
n 





The Century Plant.—From California 
we learn that bees work on the flowers of 
Agave Americana, commonly called the 
century plant, and seem to be in great glee 
while thus occupied. It is a misapprehen- 
sion that this plant has to be a hundred 
years old before it blooms. It is a common 
occurrence to see them bloom in California 
when they are from 10 to 15 years old. 
When once the flower stalk or shaft puts 
forth its asparagus-like head it shoots up 
rapidly, so that in a few weeks it is 25 or 30 
feet high. To those who have not seen the 
plant, we do not know how we could better 
describe it than to say that it looks some 
thing like the Yucca mentioned in another 
column, with this exception, however, there 
are not 80 many leaves, and they are much 
more fleshy ; the flowers are not borne in 
whorls as in the Yucca, but the shoots 
starts out like those of the Yucca, and from 
them again starts out smaller shoots taking 
about the same curve asthe main one. On 
the latter the flowers appear. The main 
flower-stalk has the appearance of a huge 
lamp-post, and the flower stems look like 
chandeliers, and when in bloom the bees, 
when humming about its flowers, reminds 
one of moths flitting about the lights of a 
chandelier. 

It is pretty certain that in California it 
will never be considered as a honey-plant of 
much importance, but we suppose that in 
Mexico, where they grow by the acre, it is 
valuable for the bees. In that country, we 
learn that by tapping the plant, it yields 
profusely of its sap, which the natives fer- 
ment into a beverage, and after partaking 
thereof, become good-natured and jolly to 
an inordinate degree. 





Bees were Declared a Nuisance by 
the City Council of Arkadelphia, Ark., on 
May 5. This matter was referred to on page 
279, where it was stated that some crank 
had charged the bees with eating up his 
young ducks, as well as eating up the 
peaches !! Inthe published report of the 
City Council meeting, the following occurs : 


A resolution, introduced by Councilman 
Spencer, was adopted, to the effect that the 
rearing of bees within the city limits was a 
nuisance, and an ordinance was accordingly 
passed Soctering the oxaing. keeping or 
rearing of beesin the city limits to be un 
lawful, and notifying all persons keeping o1 
owning bees in the city to remove the same 
within thirty days from the pass of the 
ordinance, and fixing a fine of not less than 
$5, mor more than $25, for each day of 
refusal to so remove them. 

A resolution also yeeet. instructing the 
City Marshal to notify all bee-keepers of 


May 2, 1887, after their confinement of 165 the 


assage of the foregoing ordinance, and 
of their duty under it. 

Major J. L. Witherspoon, ex-Attorney 
General of Arkansas (who stands at the 
head of the Bar of the State), has been em- 
ployed to attend to the matter on behalf of 
the bees. He “enjoined” the City Council 
on the 9th inst., and the trial probably came 
up in “Chancery” on Monday, May 16. The 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union backs up Mr. 
Z. A. Clark to fight the case on its merits. 
More anon. 





The Kenton Bee-Hive is the name of 
a new monthly bee-paper of 12 pages pub- 
lished by Smith & Smith, Kenton, O., at 50 
centsayear. The first number is on our 





heartily everywhere. 


desk, and makes a good appearance. 
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QuUERIEBS 


With Replies thereto. 
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(It is quite useless to ask for answers to 
Queries in this Department in less time 
than one month. They have to wait their 
turn, be put in type, and sent in about a 
dozen at a time to each of those who answer 
them; get them returned, and then find 
space for them in the JOURNAL. If you are 
in a “hurry” for replies, do not ask for 
them to be inserted here.—ED.] 








Wintering Bees under a Kitchen. 


Query 418.—Mr. A wants to try winter- 
ing his bees in his cellar, which communicates, by 
a stairway, with the kitchen above. 1. Willit be 
in any way a detriment to the health of his family 
to have his bees in the cellar? 2. How large a 
room must be partitioned off for 30 colonies? 3. 
Will it be any benefit to whitewash the room before 
putting in the bees ?7—H. D. 8.. Pa. 





1. No. 2. 10x10x6 feet. 3. Yes.— 
J.P. H. Brown. 

1. It might prove to be a sad affair. 
2. Large enough to contain them; 
and larger for future wants.—C. W. 
DAYTON. 

1. No. 2. Ten or twelve feet square 
will do. 3. It would if there wasa 
bad odor in the cellar.—G. L. TINKER, 


1. I think not. 2. Large enough to 
get them in handily. 3. 1 think not. 
—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


1. I think not. 2. It will depend 
upon the size of the hives. 3. It will 
be no detriment to whitewash it.—H. 
D. CUTTING. 

1. I should say not, but I am not 
posted on hygiene. 2. 1 should not 
partition it off at all, as the whole 
cellar is as good if the temperature is 
right. 3. 1 donot see why it would. 
—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

If the bees are kept dry and in good 
health, I should have no fears of 
their presence under the kitchen 
doing any harm.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


1. No, if decent ventilation is given. 
2. As large as will allow of storage, 
depending upon the size of the hives. 
3. it is always a benefit, sanitarially, 
to whitewash a cellar.—J. E. Ponp. 


1. No. 2. Let him put the bees in, 
and partition the space afterwards 
with a heavy curtain, old carpets or 
anything. 3. It will not injure, but 
it is not of any particular benefit.— 
DaDANT & SON. 

1. No, if the air in the cellar is good 
as it ought to be for the bees. 2. It 
depends upon the size of the hives. 
I should want it large enough so that 
when the hives are piled up, I could 
get at the front of each. 3. I think it 
might.—C. C. MILLER. 


1. No. *2. 1 cannot say. It de- 
pends. The temperature must be kept 
at 45° Fahr. 3. No.—A. J. Cooxk. 


1. It would to some, but probably 
not to him, as there are very few per- 
sons who are injured by breathing 
the odor from bees. 2. Two or three 
times as large as the space occupied 
by the hives. 3. I guess it would not 





do any harm or good to the bees.— 
JAMES HEDDON. 

1. Probably not, if ventilated. 2. 
Hives vary in size ; a sure plan would 
be to putin the bees first,and then 
partition them off; but why not have 
it large enough for future increase ? 
8. Any cellar may be whitewashed to 
advantage, but so far as the bees are 
concerned, it would make no differ- 
ence.—THE EDITOR. 





Dividing Colonies—Locating the Queen. 


Query 419.—In dividing colonies for in- 
crease, or building up colonies in the spring, on 
the evening before transferring a frame or frames 
from hive to hive, should | place such in an empty 
body over the centre or side of the brood-nest, and 
leave them there all night, and put them in other 
hives before 9 o’clock in the morning? Would I 
be in danger of taking queens along? 2. What is 
the situs of the queen in a hive, or on what frames 
may, he be found at different times of the day ?7— 
W. B., lowa. 


1. No. Why? 2. There is norule 
as for that.—J AMES HEDDON. 


1. Some, but very little. 2. There 
isno rule. Some queens are easily 
disturbed, and when disquieted they 
often pom rapidly from one to another. 
—A. J. Cook. 


1, No. 2. In the morning when it 
is coo], the queen will usually be on 
one of the middle frames of the 
brood-nest; but in the afternoon 
when warmer, she is oftener on one 
of the outside frames.—J. P. 
Brown. 

I would rather make the colonies in 
the evening than in the morning. 
Your plan is too much bother for me. 
Find the queen, then you will know 
where she is. That is my rule.—C. 
W. DAYTON. 

It is always easy to find queens in 
dividing colonies, and to place them 
where wanted. The queen will nearly 
always be found on the frames of 
brood. It-is even rare to find her on 
the sealed honey of a brood-comb. If 
the hive is carefully opened, always 
look for her first on the combs in 
which eggs are seen.—G. L. TINKER. 


1. You would be in danger of mak- 
ing a complete failure of the whole 
business. 2. When you make a busi- 
ness of producing honey on business 

rinciples, you will not care on what 
rame she is just at each particular 
moment.—H. D. CuTTING. 


1. Lhardly know what you would 
gain by so doing. It would depend 
upon existing conditions whether the 
queen might be on one of the frames. 
2. 1 do not know in what part of the 
brood-nest to look for a queen.—C. C. 
MILLER. 

1. Your best way would be to find 
the queen, for she might not leave the 
frame by your proposed plan, and by 
using it the brood might be in danger 
of being chilled. 2. From 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m. the queen is usually on one of 
the outside combs of brood, but not 
always.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


1. I do not understand the object of 
leaving the frames in such a position 
over night. Queens must be looked 
up before removing the frame. 2. I 
have seen it stated that the queen 





———— 
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made the circuit of the brooq. 

once in 24 hours, and at oot 
such hours, she might be found in 
such and such places. I have never 
noticed anything of the kind —w Z 
HUTCHINSON. vm 


1, I can see no reason for so doing 
My advice is to adopt the nucleus 
plan of increase; the plan I made 
acs ee some years ago, and which | 
believe is now generally used for 
increase. By that plan the maximum 
both of honey-gathering and brood. 
rearing is constantly kept up; this 
cannot be done by ordinary division 
2. This is one of those impracticable 
questions that ‘no feller” can ap. 
swer. Ordinarily she will be found 
on or near empty cells.—J. E. Ponp. 


1. Before removing frames of brood 
with adhering bees, I first look up the 
ne so as to make no mistakes, 

hen I divide a colony with the view 
of making a new pig one of the 
divisions, I do the work early in the 
morning, and at once. When select- 
ing combs to make nuclei, or new 
colonies, I take such as out of which 
the young bees are cutting or hateh- 
ing, a8 we say,in great numbers; in 
this lies the secret of forming nuclei 
or new colonies. I confine the bees 
to their new quarters the first day, 
releasing them just after sunset, » 
It d pe foro upon the condition of the 
brood-nest. She will ordinarily be 


H.| found wherever her duty leads her. 


If I always knew the precise condi- 
tion of the brood-nest, [ could guess 
pretty well where she might or might 
not be.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


1. No. 2. Any one can guess, but 
noone knows. When you find the 
queen, you will know where she was 
each time, and probably not twice in 
the same place.—TuHE EpirTor. 


Number of Frames for Comb Honey. 


uery 420.—How many frames of the 
Gallup size would be best for producing comb 
honey, where the honey harvest continues from 
the last of May until the last of July, with gen- 
erally a fall crop ?—B., Lowa. 


Nine frames—G. L. TINKER. 
About 12.—J. P. H. Brown. 


About 9 in the spring, or before 
swarming; and 5 or 6 after.—W. Z. 
HUTCHINSON. 


I have never used the Gallup frame, 
but I should think about 9 frames.— 
H. D. Currie. 


I use 9, and consider them ample 
for yon | locality. With new swarms I 
use only 5.—G. M. DooxuiTTLe. 


We say 13 or 14 frames. Make your 
hives the same size as -Doolittle’s. 
See his pamphlet on “ The Hive I 
Use.” —Dapant & Son. 

Ten until the harvest begins; 4 
during the harvest; and 10 after the 
harvest, is my practice.—C. W 
DAYTON. 


Twelve frames before swarming, 
and 6 afterwards, as a rule. Comb 
honey production without the con- 
traction system, would be to me like 
the play of ‘“‘ Othello” with Othello 
left out.—JamMEs HEDDON. 
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: hould prefer 12 frames, but 
should reduce—a la Heddon—to 7 or 8 
when 1 added sections.—A, J. Coox. 


[donot know. I_use the standard 
Langstroth. Mr. Doolittle can an- 
swer understandingly; as he uses the 
“Gallup frame.”—J. E. Pon. 


[think Mr. Doolittle uses Gallup 
frames, and I should place contidence 
in his answer. I do not think any of 
us yet know all we might about this 
matter.—C. C. MILLER. 

I would want not less than 12 for 
such a honey harvest a8 you seem to 
have. By using a hive of the largest 
size, you could have it large or small, 
to suit the conditions,.by simply 
using division-boards. A 10-frame 
Langstroth hive, properly made to 
“tier up,” would just *‘ fill the bill,” 
if | had to make the choice for you.— 
G. W. DEMAREE. 


Probably about 9 or 10 frames.— 
THE EDITOR. 








Correspondence. 
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This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
located near tne center of the State named; 
& northof the center; 2 south; OF east; 
+O west; and this ¢ northeast; *O northwest: 
southeast; and ? southwest of the center 
of the State mentioned. 





For the American Bee Journal 


Introducing Queens—Making Bees Stay 


@. M. DOOLITTLE. 





As the time of year for introducing 
queens is at hand, l wish to give a 
very simple plan of doing the thing, 
and one which so far has proved suc- 
cessful with me in every instance. If 
Ihad avery choice queen coming a 
long distance to me through the mails, 
Ishould use the ‘‘nucleus box” as 
described in a back volume of the 
BEE JOURNAL ; for with this I do not 
consider a failure possible, although 
out of the thousands who have tried 
that plan, one has reported a failure 
with one queen. However, the nu- 
cleus-box plan is not quite as conven- 
ient as the one about to be described, 
nor can the whole operation be done 
at the same time as can this. The 
plan I wish to speak of is as follows : 


Goto any hive from which is de- 
sired to remove the queen, and smoke 
the colony only enough to keep the 
bees quiet during the finding and re- 
moving of the queen, after which the 
frames are to be put back, and the 
hive closed. Before disturbing the 
hive at all to findthe old queen, the 
bee-keeper should get the one to be 
introduced and have her with him 
Inacage. Having closed the hive, 
blow smoke into the entrance until 
the bees are heard roaring Freatly. 
Which shows that the fight is all taken 
outof them, when the smoking is to 
cease for a moment, and then pound 
on top of the hive with the fist about 
ten times. Now blow smoke again 


as long as pounding continued, when 
the bee-keeper is rs pound the same 
number of strokes in, and so on 
until the smoke has mn given five 
times, and the same number of 
poundings are done. 

In doing this pounding, only strike 
with force enough to thoroug iV jar 
the hive, which is easily done without 
at all hurting the hand. As soon as 
the last pounding is finished, unstop 
the cage mawing the queen to be in- 
troduced, and hold the mouth of it to 
the entrance of the hive, when she, 
hearing the roaring of the bees inside, 
will immediately run in. As soon as 
she is well inside of the hive, give 
them another liberal smoking, and 
the operation of a direct and safe in- 
troduction is finished. If in time of 
scarcity of honey, this should be done 
about sundown, otherwise robber 
bees would gain access to the hive 
while the bees were ina defenseless 
condition. In fact | prefer to perform 
the operation near sundown at all 
times. 

If all has worked as it does with 
me, the queen will be found layin 
the next morning, justasif that h 
always been her home. 


My theory regarding why the plan 
isso eminently successful is, that the 
bees realize that they have had a 
‘terrible shaking up, the same as 
would happen in their primitive state 
if the tree containing their home 
should be blown over. Their tirst 
anxiety then, after coming to their 
senses, would be for the queen. Well, 
before coming to their senses, in this 
case, the queen is run in and followed 
by smoke so that she assumes the 
same scent that the bees, hive and 
combs smell of, so that when they 
find her they do not realize that a 
change has been made. - 


MAKING DRIVEN SWARMS STAY. 


Many seem to suppose that when a 
swarm of bees is driven from a hive, 
thet the driven part must be put on 
the old stand, placing the old hive 
and contents on a new stand, other- 
wise the driven bees would mostly go 
back to the old hive. With no pre- 
caution this would undoubtedly be 
the case, but it isa very easy matter 
to make a driven colony of bees stay 
wherever one wishes. I often make 
swarms by driving,and as some of 
the readers of the Bez JOURNAL, 
who can be with their bees only in 
the morning or evening, may wish to 
do the same,I will describe how I 
manage. It is thus: 


Go to any hive whose colony is 
about ready to swarm, andif in a box- 
hive. drum out the bees in the way 
given in any of the books while treat- 
ing on transferring. butif in a mov- 
able-frame hive, as they will probably 
be, proceed as follows: Open the 
hive to see if thereis plenty of un- 
sealed honey, and if not, shave off the 
cappings of the cells along the top- 
bars of the frames, so the bees can 
easily fill themselves with honey, 
finding the queen at the same time 
and ing ber on one of the frames. 
Now close the hive, and after blow- 





ing smoke in at the entrance, pound 
on it with the fist, as I stated in in- 





troducing queens, except that it is to 
be kept up for three or four minutes, 
with no smoke except the first. 
As soon as you have finished 
poaading, place a box and an inch 
rd close to the hive; or, better 
still, have the box there to start with, 
when you are to open the hive and 
shake about three-fourths of the bees 
from the combs down in front of the 
box, into which they will readily en- 
ter. When you cometo the frame 
having the queen, uncage her and let 


her run into the box. Having the 
queen and what bees you wish in the 
box, close the hive and take the box 


to the shade of some tree where it is 
to be left with the mouth or open side 
facing up and out, which is best ac- 
complished by leaning it against 
something. Leave it thus for three- 
fourths of an hour, when the bees will 
be clustered the same as a swarm 
would be. 

They can now be hived the same as 
any swarm, and will stay and work 
the same as if they had issued nat- 
urally. The old colony can be allowed 
to rear its own queen or have a queen- 
cell given them, the latter being pre- 
ferred, as that does away with after- 
swarming. 

If the bees are ** drummed” from a 
box-hive, they are to be treated after 
they are in the box the same as the 
other. In some respects I like this 
plan for securing increase better than 
any other. 

rodino,© N. Y. 


_ > 





The Next Michigan State Convention. 


At our last annual meeting at 
Ypsilanti, in December, 1886, the 
desire was expressed that our next 
meeting be held in conjunction with 
that of the State Horticultural Asso- 
ciation, and preferably at East Sagi- 
naw, Mich.; though it was left op- 
tional with the committee to change 
place and arrange time. if to consum- 
mate the joint meeting it was found 
necessary. 

The arrangements favoring this 
plan are as follows: Many of our 
members are also interested in fruit 
culture. Such an arrangement would 
enable them to secure the benefits of 
both meetings with the least expendi- 
ture of time andmoney. Again, many 
topics are alike interesting and im- 
portant to fruit-men and bee-keepers ; 
such as the relation of bees and fruit. 
bees as fertilizers, etc. Thus it would 
be profitable to have at least one or 
two joint meetings, in which both 
societies should take an equal part. 
Lastly, with both associations meet- 
ing in one week at one place, we 
could almost surely secure reduced 
rates on the railroads. Last fall the 
fruit-men accomplished this, though 
the bee-men failed. Such commuta- 
tion induces larger attendance, as 
seen at our Flint meeting three years 
ago ; and so addsto the value and in- 
terest of our discussions. 

I am happy to state that the ar- 
rangements have been fully and most 








satisfactorily made. Both associa- 
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tions will meet at East Saginaw, 


Mich., the second week of December, | h 


1887. The State Horticultural Society 
will meet Monday evening, Dec. 5, 
and close Wednesday noon, Dec. 7. 
On Wednesday afternoon, and possi- 
bly evening, there will bea joint ses- 
sion of the two societies. The bee- 
keepers will continue in session all 
day Thursday and possibly Friday. 

in publishing its own programme, 
each association will give a brief ab- 
stract of that of the other association; 
thus each association will be very 
widely advertised. 

The East Saginaw people will fur- 
nish a free hall; will secure reduced 
rates at the hotels, and, more than 
all, will give a royal welcome. All 
this with reduced railroad rates will 
aid to make this a meeting of unusual 
importance. A hearty invitation is 
extended to those of Ontario and 
other States, to meet with us. ; 

Will other bee-periodicals and agri- 
cultural papers please copy this, or 
give a notice of the arrangements ? 

A. J. Cook, Com. 





Read at the British Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


Food of the Queen-Larva, etc. 


T. W. COWAN. 


There is an important question I 
should like to bring before the meet- 
ing, and upon which a very interest- 
ing discussion might be started. It 
has reference to the food of the 
queen-larva (royal jelly), the food of 
the other larve, and also with respect 
to the digestion of such food. lam 
now in a position to give some recent 
investigations which will, I think, 
clear up those points conclusively. 

We have been taught for some time 
that the food which is given to the 
worker and others is partly digested in 
the cbyle-stomach of the worker-bee ; 
for this —_— and the providing 
of this food, the young bees act as 
nurses. Dufour was one of those who 
taught this, although Swammerdam 
alluded to it before; and we haye 
always accepted the idea that the 
larve were fed with this semi-digest- 
ed food. Leuckart was also a parti- 
san of this theory. However, when 
the glands were discovered, Leuckart 
thought he was not quite satistied 
with this theory of semi-digestion, 
and he suggested that the larve were 
ed with a secretion from the differ- 
ent glands. 

In the honey-bee there are four 
wey of giands; three pairsin the 

ead, that is, two pairsin the upper 
part, and one pair in the jaws, and 
one pair in the thorax. Leuckart 
supposed that these glands furnished 
the food for the larve as well as the 
food for the queens. Schiemenz, who 
was a pupil of Leuckart, was induced 
to take up and investigate the matter 
thoroughly. He did so, with instruc- 
tions trom Leuckart to examine 
specially the functions of these glands 
in relation to the food, and he pub- 
lished the result of his researches in 
1883. I have his work with all the 
drawings. He went into the subject 
very fully indeed, and it is the most 








complete description of the glands we 
ave. He came to the conclusion 
that the food was a secretion pro- 
duced from the glands. 


For some years since 1853 Schonfeld 
has been at work likewise on this sub- 
ject. He described the digestive 
system of the honey-bee particularly 
in the Bienenzeitung, and his discov- 
eries from 1854 to 1883. Below the 
honey-mouth (Magenmund) there is a 
neck which connects the honey- 
stomach with the chyle-stomach, and 
from this mouth into the chyle stom- 
ach there is a prolongation through 
which the honey and pollen passes 
from the honey-stomach into the 
chyle-stomach ; and Schonfeld, by ex- 
periments and microscopical examina- 
tion, showed that this internal pro- 
longation could be turned inside-out or 
inverted so that the bee could dis- 
gorge the digested food from its 
stomach by way of the cesophagus into 
the cells. 

These alleged discoveries were 
thought to be very singular by Leuck- 
art, Fischer, ogel, Dzierzon and 
others, but they continued to insist 
that the food of the bee was a secre- 
tion; some were going so far as to 
call it Milchsaft, or milk food. 


Leuckart says that the food of the 
larve of the queen, workers and 
drones is exactly the same. But 
Leuckart, in 1858, discovered that the 
food of the Jarve of worker-bees was 
subject to some variation, that it was 
not always the same during the whole 
of its larval existence. For the first 
three days the food was liquid, and 
appeared like a secretion. After that 
pollen and honey were added to it, 
which could be detected by the micro- 
scope. The queen-larva, on the con- 
trary, was fed with the same food 
throughout its larval existence, that 
is, from the very first day of the larva 
leaving the eee to the day it was 
sealed up; and he said it was owin 
‘to this that the queen was produc 
instead of a worker. 

The weaning took place on the 
third day, and it was exactly at this 
time that the ovaries began to make 
their appearance in the female bee, 
and by changing the food in the case 
of a worker, this development was 
arrested and a _ worker produced, 
whereas by continuing the same food 
a — was produced. The same 
took place with regard to the drone, 
except that of three days, the drone 
was fed on the same food for five 
days. 

We have always hitherto been led 
to believe that this food was alike, at 
any rate during the first three days, 
and that the —- abundance given 
to the queen-larva produced the de- 
velopment more rapidly. , 

Dr. A. de Planta has been at work 
for two years in trying to settle the 
question by analyzing this food, and 
has had considerable difficulty in car- 
rying out bis investigations. Some 
idea may be formed of the magnitude 
of the work he has been engaged on 
when I say that he has had to operate 
upon 120 queen-cells, 4,000 drone-cells, 
and 10,000 worker-cells. I believe 
only one chemical analysis of the 
food has been made prior to this, 





—_—_— 
——<—<—_——= 


namely, by Schlossberger in 1871. fj, 
took all the food he could get hold of, 
put it together and analyzed it on the 
supposition that the food was th 
same all through. Dr. Planta was 
not satisfied with that, and wished ty 
settle the point by analyzing the dig. 
ferent foods separately, and his 
chemical experiments have confirma 
step by step the observations of Schop. 
feld, and have shown him to be right, 

Dr. Planta analyzed the substances 
contained in the queen-cells, worker. 
cells, and drone-cells, and the result 
of these investigations showed, ag 
regards the different ingredients of 
the different foods, the following 
proportions,: 


Albumen 


46.5 ® ct. for queens, 

50.16 at 

6 39.91 on 

Fatty Matters. .12.62 ? 
. 6.84 


workers, 
drones, 
ct. for queens, 
7 workers, 
7.85 Kd drones, 
17.90 ® ct. for queens, 
27.65 = workers, 
1.17 ne drones, 


The above tables refer only to dried 
food. As regards the water con- 
tained in each food, there is not a 
very great difference. The propor. 
tions are as follows: 


66.64 per cent. for queens. 
71.09 " workers. 
72.75 " drones. 


These figures show that the food of 
the queen contains less water than 
that of the drones or workers; and! 
dare say all of you know that the 
food in a queen-cell is much stiffer in 
substance, and is able to stick to the 
top of the queen-cell hanging down 
and to support the grub. 

With regard to albumen, you see 
the worker stands at the head, whilst 
in respect to fatty matter the queen 
is first, and the drones and workers in 
nearly equal proportions. In regard 
to sugar, the workers are first, then 
comes the queen, and the drones have 
very little indeed. Drones are the 
fewest in the hive,and I think we 
must not grudge them the small 

uantity of honey they take, seeing 
that they get so little sugar during 
their larval existence. 

The figures I have given may not 
convey much to you, but with regard 
to richness of the food I may tell you 
that in 100 queen-cells there are 35 
times more dry nutritive substances 
than there are in 100 drone-cells, or 
232 times more than in 100 worker- 
cells. 

Then Dr. Planta tried another ex- 
periment, namely, in order to judge 
upon an equal basis he compared the 
dry substance in 100 grammes of 
fresh food. In this he found that it 
contained 4-92 grammes more of dry 
nutritive substance than 100 drone 
cells, and 326 grammes more thal 
those of workers. Testing in every 
way the food of the queen, there cai 
be no doubt that it is the richest and 
best from the commencement. ; 

Now, if the food were a secretiol 
similar to milk, it would always be 
the same, or at least it would vary 
a very trifling expense; but as it 
varies as greatly as Dr. Planta bas 
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many varying circumstances that, to 
my mind, the only satisfactory evi- 
dence is that obtainable by compara- 
tive experiments in the same apiary, 
similar to those made by Mr. Hill. 


As we approach the equator less 
protection is needed by bees, until a 
ee is finally reached where chaff 

ives and cellars never come. Before 
this point is reached, however, there 
is another point where some protec- 
tion is needed in winters; where chaff 
hives and the various kinds of pack- 
ing are probably a sufficient shield 
against the cold; and by means of 
which bees can be wintered to better 
advantage, and it is likely, with no 

eater consumption of stores, than 
in a cellar; but it must not be forgot- 
ten that Messrs. Root and Hill live 
nearer this point than do Mr. Clarke 
and myself. 

I met Mr. Root last March at the 
home of Prof. Cook, and as the wheels 
rattled over the frozen earth, and the 
frosty air nipped our ears and noses 
when on our way to the station, Mr. 
Root exclaimed: ‘ Well, I declare, 


if this is the kind of weather you have 
up here, at this time of the peat I 
0, shoul 


don’t know but I, to avor 
cellar-wintering if I lived here. Why, 
the frost has been out of the ground 
at our place for two weeks.” I will 
admit that the weather was unusually 
severe just then, but it was two weeks 
later before the frost was out of the 
ground at this place. 


At the Michigan State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Convention held at Lansing in 
1884, the question of ‘Saving honey 
by cellar-wintering ”’ was thoroughly 
discussed; and the weight of the 
testimony indicated that wintering 
bees in a cellar effected a saving of 
from 5 to 10 pounds of ren | per col- 
ony. Mr. Root ecaueee that a 
good chaff hive would give almost as 

ood results asa cellar, but was told 

— that he was mis- 

en. 

Judging from my own experience, 
which. | will admit, is not so decisive 
as it might be, consisting as it does 
only of general observations, and of 
several times being obliged to take 
honey from cellar-wintered colonies, 
and give it to those wintered out-of- 
doors, I should place the saving by 
cellar-wintering at about 4 pounds 
per colony. 

Mr. A.G. Hill bas given us some 
excellent tables showing the amount 
of stores consumed during the winter, 
when the bees were protected; but, 
according to the table in his paper for 
April, 1886, he has been wintering 
bees in the cellar only since the winter 
of 1883-84. Comparing the three 
years of cellar-wintering that are in- 
cluded in this table, with three cor- 
responding years in the table show- 
ing the results of out-door wintering, 
I find that the saving by cellar-win- 
tering averages 2 pounds and almost 
one ounce per colony. 

The next step is to decide in regard 
to the expense of cellar-wintering. 
had a cellar under one-half of my 
house. Last fall I dug out the other 
half at a cost of $5, which. enlarge- 
ment furnished room for 100 colonies. 
The soil was hard clay,and as the 





walls were given a slant of about 60°, 
no stone wall was needed. As the 
hatchway to the other part of the 
cellar also furnished an entrance to 
the new part, it is perhaps fair to 
assume that the bee-cellar cost $10. 
The interest upon this amount is 70 
cents, or 7 mills per colony. To carry 
the bees in and out the cellar, count- 
ing a man’s time one shilling an hour, 
cost 2 cents per colony, and the apiary 
was 15 rods distant; hence, to winter 
my bees in a cellar costs 2 cents and 7 
mills per colony. 

ang that Mr. R. L. Taylor, of 
Lapeer, Mich., had built a new honey 
house having a cellar under it for 
wintering bees, I wrote him asking in 
regard to cost,etc. Here is what he 
seys: 

a: My new bee-cellar, which will 
accommodate 250 colonies, should not 
be figured, I think, to have cost me to 
exceed $50. Of course circumstances 
would make the cost vary greatly. I 
can easily put the bees into the cellar 
and take them out again for 2 cents 
per colony. Your plan of spring 
packing is all right, but can it be 
made popular?” 

Theinterest upon the cost of Mr. 
Taylor’s cellar would be 1 cent and 4 
mills per colony; making the cost of 
cellar wintering to him 8 cents and 4 
mills per colony. 

Perhaps some one willsay: Well, 
this is cheap enough, but how will it 
be if acellaris built independent of 
any building, and expressly for win- 
tering bees? In reply I will say that 
each bee-keeper must havea house, 
also a shop or honey-house, and the 
bee-cellar may be under one of these; 
but special, independent repositories 
need not be so very much more ex- 

ensive. Mr. J. H. Robertson, of 
2ewamo, Mich., has an out-door cellar 
for wintering bees. It is double- 
boarded, and the space between the 
boards filled with sawdust. If I re- 
member aright it cost about $40, and 
will hold at least 350 colonies. The 
interest would be § mills per colony, 
carrying in and out, 2 cents, makin 
the cost of cellar wintering to him, 2 
cents and 8 mills per colony. 

I know that bees can be carried into 
and out of a cellar for 2. cents per col- 
ony, and to the best of my knowledge 
a wintering repository can be fur- 
nished, in most instances, at a cost 
not greatly exceeding one cent per 
colony. 

Fellow-be-keepers, I may yet be 
compelled to put the saving by cellar 
wintering at a lower figure than I 
have, but I was neither ‘‘ wild nor 
careless”? when I placed it where I 
have; as, before making the asser- 
tion, I went over the ground fully as 
carefully as I have in this article, and 
felt that I spoke within bounds. 


I presume few of the readers of my 
little book would imagine that I de- 
voted a whole month exclusively to 
its writing. Each point was gone 
over with great care, and so hard did 


1|I work to have everything exactly 


correct, that I could searcely sleep 
nights from waking to “* think.” 
Since I have proved the importance 
of spring protection, I, too, have 
thought considerable about house- 





$$$ 


apiaries, but that they should have 
been so almost universally abandoned 
is pretty nearly a knock-down argn- 
ment against them. Perhaps Messrs. 
Vandervort and Foster have found 
some new “ wrinkle.”’ 

There are two or three other points 
in Mr. Clarke’s review that I should 
be pleased to notice, but this article 
is already too long, and I must wait 
until another time. 

Rogersville,é Mich. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Bee-Keeping a Healthftl Occupation, 


MRS, L. C. AXTELL. 


All the way through my last letter 
in the BEE JOURNAL, I am made to 
say “‘my’” when it should have read 
* our,” as Mr. Axtell is the bee-man 
here, or rather, he and I are in part- 
nership, as I think all husbands and 
wives should be if sible in all 
business,especially in the bee-business 
if they. wish to succeed.* 

But Mr. A. does not care to write 
any of his experience in bee-culture, 
and | rather like to write, and take a 
great deal of pleasure in reading com- 
munications from others. We have 
now 202 colonies of bees—not so 
many as formerly. It takes much of 
his time to make racks, hives, sec- 
tions, shipping-crates, etc., besides 
overseeing work on the farm. I take 
it upon myself to do all the bee-work 
I can, partly for the out-door exercise, 
as it has been a great benefit to my 
general health. Before we kept bees 
there was 10 years and more that I 
suffered everything with indigestion, 
I had but little pleasure in my food 
from the suffering that followed. I 
tried many remedies, but nothin 
helped me until I became intereste 
in the mysteries of the bee-hive. I 
read everything I could get hold of 
far and near, trying to commit as 
much of it-to memory as I could, and 


£ | watching every chance to read what I 


could find to my husband, or mark for 
him to read. From that day when I 
began to forget myself and live for 
the bees, I began to have better 
health, and food digested better, until 
now for yearsI have been trdubled 
but little with indigestion, and life 
has taken ona new beauty. I findI 
can be as successful, too, in the care 
of our home apiary as my husband 
can of our timber apiary. 


But this spring, feeling rather bet- 
ter than usual, I have, with the help 
of an inexperienced girl, worked all 
of our 202 colonies, through clipping 
all the queens’ wings except a very 
few that I could not find on the first 
trial ; and preparing the bees for sec- 
tions. The girl and I have taken 

leasure with our 3-year-old black 

orse in a buggy, and having an early 
dinner, drive down to our timber 
apiary, 4 miles away, work through 12 
to 18 hives, turning the frames 
around, as we winter them placed 
lengthwise of the hives (Quinby), and 
set up one inch from the _ bottom- 
board in large chaff hives; hunt out 
queens and clip wings, give more 
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rood-combs full of honey ; return the 
chaff until time to put the sections 
on: and then go home tired but 
strengthened. We enjoy the trip 
more than if we had been to a picnic. 
f we gotno pay for bee-work, I 
Pm. it oeaid after awhile become 
insipid and tiresome, but the honey— 
such piles of honey that always re- 
ward faithful work with the bee— 
seldom fails us,and what to be de- 
sired more even than_honey is the 
cash that it brings to do good with. 
Itis a real luxury—a luxury worth 
living and laboring for. Those of us 
who have learned to love God for all 
he has done for us, and what we ex- 
pect to receive in the future, do not 
or ought not rest content to enjoy this 
knowledge alone, while there are 
millions of our fellow beings who 
have no knowledge of Him who made 
them, and are groping through this 
world in midnight darkness. I say it 
isareal luxury to have the where- 
with to do a little for such people 
and hope many of our brothers an 
sisters in bee-culture are also enjoy- 
ing this blessed privilege. 
Roseville,+o Ils. 


[*It is all right to say “ our ” when 
there is a partnership, of course; but 
the clerk who prepared your letter 
for the press, knew nothing of your 
family history or connubial partner- 
ship. If you had slipped in the 
words, ‘‘My husband and I are the 
apiarists,” all would have been plain. 
—Ep.] 


For the American Bee Journal 


Transferring Bees from Box-Hives. 


W. W. BENTON. 








Mr. Eprror:—I wish you would 
give us a good method of transferring 
bees from old box-hives to frame 
hives. I have been looking for such 
an article for some time. Please do 
not refer us to printed books, but 
ee it in detail in the AMERICAN 
3EE JOURNAL, for the benefit of its 
new subscribers. 

Newry,© Pa., May 3, 1887. 


[The best time to transfer bees 
from the common to movable-frame 
hives is about the season of swarm- 
ing, though it may be done on any 
warm afternoon, when the bees are 
actively at work. 

A transferring board about the size 
of the frame should be prepared in 
advance, by making grooves of about 
}¢an inch wide and \ of an inch 
deep, and about 2 inches apart. The 
Spaces between these grooves should 
be cushioned with several thicknesses 
of cloth, to prevent the brood from 
bing injured when the comb is laid 
upon it. 

Transferring sticks should be pre- 
pared from some light, tough wood, 








about }¢ inch longer than the frames 
are deep, and about 4 of an inch 
square. Fasten two of these sticks 
together with a piece of fine annealed 
wire, 80 as to leave about one inch of 


———< 
—> 
Wired Sticks for Transferring. 


space between them; attach a piece 
of wire to the other end of one of the 
sticks, to be used in fastening when 
placed around the frame of comb. A 
small notch should be cut to admit 
the wire, and prevent slipping. These 
sticks should be made in pairs, and 
be kept ready for use. 


After smoking the bees at the en- 
trance of a box-hive, remove it some 
distance from the old stand, leaving 
an empty hive or box in its place, to 
receive the bees that return from the 
fields ; invert the hive, place an empty 
box or hive over it, of the same size 
and shape, wrapping a sheet or cloth 














= 


Transferring Board. 


around where they come together, 
leaving no cracks large enough for a 
bee to escape. By gently tapping the 
hive for some time, most of the bees, 
with the queen, will enter the upper 
box. When they have nearly all left 
the hive, place the upper box with the 
bees on the old stand. Being alarmed 
and filled with honey, they may be 
handled without fear. 


The old hive may now be removed 
to a convenient room or building and 
taken to pieces, by cutting off the 
nails with a cold-chisel and prying off 





Frame of Transferred Comb. 


the end, cutting the combs when 
taken out as near as possible to the 
size of the frames to be used. The 
transferring board should be placed 
upon a table or box, to be in a con- 
venient position for working over it. 





The pieces of combs containing 
honey may be placed at one side till 
some with brood are found; this 
should be put upon the transferring 
board, so that when the frame is 
placed in position over it, the brood 
may be nearly in the same position as 
it occupied in the old hive, and near 
the top of the frame, as that will be 
the warmest position in the hive. 
With a honey-knife cut these combs 
to make them fit. If more are wanted 
to fill the frame, use the combs of 
honey first removed from the hive. 
Then push the ends of the sticks, 
that have no wire attached, through 
the grooves, from the bottom of the 
frames, where the combs may need 
support; the other sticks attached, 
place on the top of the comb, and 
fasten the ends together at the top of 
the frame, to match the fastenings 
below. Place this frame in the hive, 
and proceed in the same manner with 
the next brood-comb, and let it occupy 
the adjoining position in the hive, 
giving the frames containing honey 
the outside position on either side. 
The honey from pieces of comb not 
used, and especially from all drone 
comb, should be removed with the 
extractor. 

Carry the new hive to the old stand, 
and empty the bees out of the box on 
a sheet, in frontof the hive. See that 
the queen, as well as all the bees, 
enter it. To prevent robbing, the 
entrance should be contracted ; and in 
two or three days, when the bees 
have fastened the combs, the trans- 
ferring sticks should be removed. 
Always work slowly with the bees, 
and avoid jarring. 


As several have asked to have Mr. 
Heddon’s plan of transferring re- 
peated, we give it below: 


About swarming time I take one of 
my Langstroth hives containing 8 
frames of foundation, and with 
smoker jn hand, | approach the hive 
to be transferred. First, 1 drive the 
old queen and a majority of the bees 
into my hiving-box. I then remove 
the old hive a few feet backward, re- 
versing the entrance, placing the new 
one in its place, and run in the forced 
swarm. In two days I find 8 new 
straight combs with every cell worker, 
and containing a good start of brood. 
Twenty-one days after the transfer, I 
drive the old hive clean of all its bees, 
uniting them with the former drive, 
and put on the boxes, if they are not 
already on. If there is any nectar in 
the flowers, the colony will show you 
comb honey. About the queens: I 
usually kill the foreed queen as the 
bees run in. 


Irun them together as I would one 
colony in two parts. Now to the old 
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beeless hive; of course there is no 
brood left, unless a little drone brood, 
and we have before us some combs 
for wax, for more foundation, and 
some first-class kindling wood. 

If you have no method by which 
ou can use a full hive of frames, of 
ull sheets of foundation, running a 
full swarm into them at once, by all 
means procure it without delay. 


We hope this will be sufficiently 
* detailed”’ to oblige our correspond- 
ent. It should be remembered that 
every beginner ought to have a good 
book ” for convenient reference at 
all times.—ED.] 





Translated from Bienen Zuchter. 


Honey Cakes, Cookies and Gingerbread, 


J. DENNLER, 








I consider honey as a food second to 
none, on account of its solubility in 
the blood, its power of providing for 
oe the body and maintaining 

e 


I strongly recommend honey as 
food for children, especially for those 
who are growing guickly, asit pro- 
vides easily-digested food, changing 
their pale faces and languid condi- 
tion to a ruddy hue and sound health. 


To the old it gives heat. Do they 
wish to enjoy a green old age? Let 
them eat milk and honey. Crumble 
up white bread ood on it liquid 
honey and cream. This is the most 
healthy, the most nourishing, and the 
most relishing breakfast. 


In the following recipes the metrical 
system of weights and measures are 
changed to the English for conven- 
ience. The gramme (grm.) contains 
nearly fifteen and a half grains, the 
kilogram (k. g.) is two and a half 
pounds, and the litre nearly a quart. 

Alsatian Gingerbread.—1 lb. (half 
k. g.) honey, 1 Ib. (half k. g.) flour 
2% drams (10 grms.) of bicarbonate of 
potash. ‘The honey must first be put 
on the fire in a sauce-pan till it begins 
to boil. Itis then taken off the fire, 
and the flour well stirred up in it, and 
last of all the potash. If sweet gin- 
gerbread is wanted, you must whip 
up the white of an egg, and stir in 
if of a pound (125 grms.) of syrup or 

oney. 

Basle Cookies.—Prepare some dough 
as in the above (which will keep for a 
year in a cellar) ; mix it with 4 pound 
of shredded almonds (5 grms.), 14 
drams of orange juice (3 grms.), % 
dram of lemon juice, 2 grms. of cinna- 
mon, together with (1 grm.) 4% dram 
of finely pounded cloves. ‘The whole 


must be carefully kneaded together 


and sifted, so that there are no lumps, 
and then baked. 


French Honey Cakes.—Heat in a 
sauce-pan 454 ounces (150 grms.) of 
(% litre) of 
hen the sugar is dissolved 
add 12 ounces (350 grms.) of honey 
and boil, mixing with it 1 pound (half 
k. g.) of fine flour, and 30 grains (2 


pure sugar, and 4 pint 
milk. 


make a thick dough of it, and put it 
inadish sprinkled with some flour, 
and bake for an hour. 


English Honey Cakes.—Take 2 lbs. 
(1 k. g.) of honey, 44 pound (250 grms.) 
of fresh butter, the juice of two 
lemons, and some ground nutmeg. 
Melt some butter and well mix the 
ingredients together. Take 2 pounds 
(1k. g.) of flourand make a dough, 
which must be lightly and carefully 
rolled out into cakes about % of an 
inch thick. Cut it in pieces, and bake 
them lightly in butter. 


Honey Fruit Cakes.—Take 4 eggs, 
5 tea-cups of flour, 2 tea-cupsof honey, 
1 tea-cup of butter, 1 tea-cup of sweet 
milk, 2 tea-spoonfuls of cream of 
tartar, 1 tea-spoonful of baking soda, 
1 1b. (half k. g.) of raisins, 1 lb. of 
currants, 1 tea-spoonful of cloves, 1 
tea-spoonful of cinnamon, 1 tea- 
spoonful of nutmeg. Bake in an 
oven with a slow fire. These cakes 
will keep good for months. ; 


Honey Tea-Cakes.—1 cup of strong 
honey, 44 cup of thick white cream, 2 
eggs, 4% cup of butter, 2 cups of flour, 
6 tea-spoonfnl of soda, 1 tea-spoon- 
ful of cream of tartar. To be made 
into dough and bake slowly. 





— 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Honey on Commission—My Experience 


R. V. MUIR. 





I shipped to a large city 16 Heddon 
cases of comb honey, and received 
returns for the same at 14 cents per 
pound for a certain amount, and 10 
cents per pound for the balance, 
avhich was termed in the returns as 
‘**damaged sections.”’ I was offered 
15 cents per pound at home before 
shipping it. The retail price in that 
city was 25 cents per pound. 

Some months afterI had occasion 
to visit the same city on business, and 
found some _ bee-keepers who had 
wholesaled their honey at 20 cents 
per pound. Now the question nat- 
urally arose, why was not my honey 
sold at the regular wholesale price, 
provided it was as good in all respects 
as the other? It was a very fine arti- 
cle of pure linden honey. 


Since then I have not mined any 
honey, and never intend to doso. I 
have worked up my home market, and 
on March 7 I had not a single pound 
of extracted honey, and only a few 
sections filled with fall honey. M 
extracted et sold at 10 cents per 
pound, and the comb honey at 15 
cents per pound. I called this my 
wholesale price to grocers, and all 
others I sold more extracted in 50- 
pound kegs than in any other way. 
All that came to the apiary purchased 
at the above prices, without regard to 
quantity. Three-fourths of the crop 
was sold at home. Some may think 
that it was unfair to deal in this way 
with the grocers, but my object was 
to make the farmers come and buy of 
me instead of the grocers (as they 
charged 15 cents per pound for ex- 
tracted honey, for which they only 


9, 


was genuine, 
knew it. 


BOOMING THE BUSINESS. 


What would we think of a banker 
who, after he had bought State or 
county bonds at a certain discount, 
and then sent them to New York or 
some other commercial centre, and 
sold them for 10 or 15 per cent. ad- 
vance, and then rush to a printing 
oftice and have it put in the first daily 
paper issued? Would not the com- 
munity as one man say that he wasa 
fit subject for a lunatic asylum? 
Certainly, and the verdict would be 
correct. Well, this is just what many 
bee-keepers are doing, ignorantly per- 
haps, especially those who have just 
commenced the business—mere tyros 
in the art—and ‘ happened” to have 
** good luck ” from 2 or 3 colonies, not 
yt emenaing, S a moment the average 
difference between 2 or 3 colonies and 
two or three hundred colonies. 


All have doubtless often seen some- 
thing like the following: *‘ From 35 
to 55, and 3,000 pounds of honey.” 
While such reports may be true, it is 
an indirect way of “ ming” the 
bee-business, which is at least mis- 
leading. The country is strewn with 
apiarian wrecks, then why ‘“ boom” 
the bee-business to the detriment of 
those who wish to follow it asa pur- 
suit.? 

I have been a reader of the BEE 
JOURNAL for years, and intended to 
keep silent, and let other correspond- 
ents do the “ gushing” and ‘ boom- 
ing;” but I thought the time had 
— to say something on the other 
side. 

Watson,~o Mo. 


Read at the Oneida Co., Convention. 


Can we Control our Honey Market ? 


JOHN ASPINWALL. 


and my customers 











This subject seems to be agitating 
the minds of many (or I might better 
say a few) of the prominent bee-men 
at the present time. It is an impor- 
tant subject. and one worthy of much 
thought. We may, by combining to 
control the market, do ourselves some 
good, but the chances are that we 
may do ourselves much harm. To 
assert that we can so control the 
honey market as to place the price 
where we please, is preateeeas ; and 
to my mind so far from possible, un- 
der the present condition of things, as 


Y | to lead me to think that some other 


motive prompts the discussion. 


Let me put the facts more plainly 
before you: What is it that regulates 
trade? What is it that causes 
fluctuations in any business not con- 
trolled by a speculative board, as in 
the case of stocks and grain? I an- 
swer that it is supply and demand. 
Coal is controlled, we know, by great 
combinations who place the price 
where they please to a certain limit, 
until some firm drops out, and cut- 
throat prices are the order of the 
day, to the detriment of all concerned. 
But is it to be supposed that because 








s.) of bicarbonate of aga 
> an 


nead the dough thorough 


paid 10), and I succeeded. My honey 





this combination owned all the coal 
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ds ina certain very large district, 
feat it could put the price of coal to 
$10 per ton? No, they could not hold 
those prices three days before coal 
would be coming in from West and 
South and North and East to fill the 
markets at such a price as the market 
will allow. Controlling a market is 
a preposterous proposition. if we have 
not demand to act as the chief factor. 


The honey interest has not the ad- 
vantages which exist in other indus- 
tries, such as iron, coal or petroleum ; 
forin the first instance mines and 
wells can be bought outright and 
controlled, but who can buy up the 
flowers of the field, or who control the 
flow of nectar? Only He, under 
whose providential care bee-culture 
always rests. 

Suppose that the members of the 
Oneida Bee-Keepers’ Association 
were combined together, and declare 
that section honey should be sold by 
the members for not less than 20 cents 
per pound for the best quality, and I 
was an outsider not belonging to your 
association. Is there any law to pre- 
vent me from bringing my own honey, 
and as much more as‘I chose to buy 
in other parts, and selling it under 

our very noses at 18 cents a pound ? 

Vhere would you get your money 
from to continue your business, if you 
found buyers loath to pay 20 cents per 
pound for the same article they could 
obtain from me at 18 cents ? leave 
the answer to yourselves. 

What would you think of a lot of 
enthusiasts getting together to control 
the egg market, in country towns and 
elsewhere? How many _ farmers’ 
wives would they control when it 
came to the question of selling a 
dozen eggs to pay for a new shawl, or 
to buy bread for the children? In 
this case the egg men have an advan- 
tage over the honey men, in that eggs 
are a far greater necessity than honey, 
and consequently there is a constant 
demand. 

Suppose that a man depended on 
honey production for a living, and 
the combination of bee-keepers, to 
which he belonged, should say the 
honey market must be 20 cents, and 
some fellow comes along offering 
honey at 18 centsin this man’s mar- 
ket, and gluts it. Where is the mem- 
berto get bread from? He will go 
out of the bee-business next year, and 
the fellow will reap the harvest ina 
market which the first bee-keeper has 
toiled so many years to create. Com- 
bination, you see, would be a curse 
there, instead of a blessing. 

I offer the following snaqeeeee 
not as a solution of the problem, but 
something toward asolution: I would 
propose the formation of a honey 
company headed by some experienced 
men in the honey business, and the 
establishing of head-quarters in New 
York city with branch establishments 
at the different centres of commerce. 
This to be a stock company that shall 
buy honey outright and not sell on 
commission, anc whose principal 
work shall be the creation of a market 
by circulating _ tending to 
educate people to the numerous uses 

which honey can be put, and above 
all, inspiring the minds of the general 











public with the absolute confidence 
that when honey is bought from this 
company and labeled * pure honey,” 
it is ‘* the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth,” 

Barrytown,o. N. Y. 





For the Amertcan Bee Journa) 


Moving Bees on the Cars, 


ESAU RUSSELL. 








I moved my ogieey from Tiffin, 
Iowa, on April 6, to this place. The 
weather being cold when I started, I[ 
wy od nailed wide boards on top of 
the hives tight, and placed screens in 
front,so that the bees could all come 
out if they wanted to; but very few 
bees came out until the next day; 
then the weather got warm and lots 
of bees would crowd the ventilators. 
I piled the hives 6 high in the car, and 
then packed tight, giving free circula- 
tion of air. I u a stock-car, and 
scarcely a comb was broken, as I 
placed little bunches of straws be- 
tween the hives to prevent the sud- 
den jar of the cars. The are 
doing well now, are paling up rap- 
ey f and some hives are half full of 


rood. 
Ida Grove,+o lowa, May 7, 1887. 





Honey as a Tooth-Prescryer. | 


DR. W. G. PHELPS. 








From a hygienic stand-point the 
value of honey is scarcely realized by 
the masses. Wereit the case the use 
of it would have kept pace with the 
increased use of sugar for the past 25 

ears, which it has not. Years ago 

oney was to a great extent the sole 
sweetening medium, and the general 
health of civilized people was better 
than of the same classes to-day. The 
price of honey has gradually placed it 
among the luxuries, while sugar from 
its cheapness has been substituted in 
its stead. ‘ Had the science of bee- 
keeping,” says one writer, ‘“ been in 
its present advanced stage when the 
sugar-cane industry began its rapid 
growth, the use of sugar would have 
been considerably retarded by the 
contemporaneous march of its more 
wholesome competitor, honey, which 
then held the field.” 

By modern methods employed in 
bee-keeping, the purity and perfect 
cleanliness of honey is guaranteed, 
and had the rational culture of bees 
marched along with scientific sugar- 
making at an early date, we should 
have heard less of cheap and nasty 
substitutes (as the glucose mixtures 
for instance, manufactured potatoes, 
sawdust, rags, etc., frequently) for 

ure sugar and wholesome honey. 

he latter would have been produced 
at solow a rate that it would have 
held its own as the most delicious 
food, sweet-meat, and saccharine diet, 
either rich or poor could possess.”’ 

As ‘some are already aware, honey 
is a perfect substitute for cane sugar 
in preserving fruits, in wine and beer 





making, and for cider in manufacture 
of vinegar, while as a medicine in 
many forms, it is invaluable. 

_A leading medical and scientific 
journal advances the following good 
pe in reference toits use: ‘* But 
or cane sugar there would most 
probably not be so many millions of 
artificial teeth in daily use. As there 
are, the grape sugar of honey being 
at once fit for assimilation, whereas 
cane sugar (one has noticed how the 
eating of sweets increases thirst!) 
calls on a laggard saliva to convert it 
into grape sugar, and rests in nooks 
and corners among the teeth, fit food 
and breeding-ground for caries 
schizomycetes, sphseromycetes, and 
what not, which turn it into acid, the 
said acid acting upon the lime of the 
teeth and dissolving them.” 

Because cheap cane sugars have 
been taken into the stomach in un- 
reasonable quantity, the liver has 
been unable to transform them, re- 
resulting in disordering both organs. 


Dyspepsia and biliousness are prob- 
ably caused more by the use of cane 
sugar than most of us think; indeed, 
Dr. Cheshire tells us that if cane 
sugar be injected into the blood, it is 
at once excreted, which is not the 
case with grape sugar. Let us then 
remember that it is only grape sugar 
which the system can at once use as 
heat-giving, fattening food,and this 
it is which honey ny ready pre- 
pee for us by the in Nature’s 

aboratory. 

Honey will carry along with itself 
into the stomach for digestion more 
bread (starch, ete.) than butter, each 
helping the other; and a pound of 
honey at 8d. or 9d. per pound, will 
consequently go as far as 2 pounds of 
butter, costing 8s. Here then is de- 
cided economy. 

It can be used for almost every 

mapere we now use sugar for; and 

y the principles of modern bee-keep- 
ing, it is becoming more plentiful and 
cheaper year by year. A great ob- 
jection to its free use in past years 
was its comparative high price, owing 
to the restricted supply caused by the 
annual destruction of bees, This is 
now removed. 

Another serious objection was the 
fact that honey disagreed with many 
people. The wonder is that it agreed 
with any one, for a common way of 
obtaining it (after smothering the 
bees) was to cut out the combs con- 
taining young beesand pollen, besides 
honey, and squeeze the whole in a 
cloth, straining the result for use. 


It will thus be peal seen, without 
entering into details, how much ob- 
jectionable matter was thus imported 
in the honey, which would tend to 
disorder delicate stomachs. All this 
is now changed. No brood (young 
bees) is now allowed by the bee- 
keeper to be hatched in the clean, 
snow-white sections of white bass- 
wood we see in the shop-windows of 
fruiterers and grocers who sell the 
honey, the whole of which honey and 
comb may be spread on bread and 
eaten, the cells being so thin that it 
takes six cell-walls to equal the 
thickness of ordinary note paper. 





Galena,é Md. 
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Local Convention Directory. 


1887. Time and piace of Meeting. 


May 24.—N. W. lls. & 8. W. Wis., at Rockton, Ills. 
D. A. Fuller, Sec.. Cherry Valley, Lils. 


May 26.— West Lake Shore Central, at Kiel, Wis. 
Ferd Zastrow, Sec., Millhome, Wis. 


May 27.—Darke County Union, at Greenville, O. 
J. A. Roe, Asst. sec., Union City, Ind. 


Dec. 7-9.—Michigan State, at East naw, Mich. 
H. D. Cutting; See., Clinton, Mich. 
(a7 In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—EbD. 

















Bees in Excellent Condition.— 
Charlie W. Bradish, Glendale,§ N. 
Y., on May 9, 1887; says: 


My bees have come through the 
winter in excellent condition. They 
were taken from the cellaron May 3 
and 4. After examination I have 
found 100 colonies good and strong, 
and afew weak ones. They are at 
work to-day on maple_ blossoms. 
Clover has wintered well, and the 
prospect is good for a honey crop. 





Results of the Winter in Vermont. 
—Jobn H. Larrabee, Larrabee’s Point, 
+o Vt., on May 9, 1887, writes : 


The past winter here has been un- 
usually severe, and like other bee- 
keepers in this region, we have lost 
heavily. Personally, I have been 
very fortunate, having lost only 2 out 
of 33. The spring is very backward, 
and fruit has not yet blossomed. One 
lady has only 9 colonies left from 25 ; 
another apiarist lost 40 colonies out 
of 130. Mr. Manum has met with his 
usual success, but has lost a little 
heavier than usual; I think about 50 
colonies out of 800. I am of the opin- 
ion that the Inter-State Commerce 
law will operate to the discourage- 
ment of large bee-associations, and all 
other organizations of alike charac- 
ter, but it may aid local societies. 
The bees are booming at present— 
making up lost time. 





Finding the Queen in a Hive, etc. 
—Mrs. L. C. Axtell, Roseville,-o Iils., 
en May 5, 1887, writes : 


Our bees (my husband and myself 
are the apiarists) now are doing finely. 
Both those wintered out-of-doors and 
those in the cellar are still packed 
with straw, and will be until we put 
on sections. They are inereasing in 
young bees very fast. We always 
aim to clip the queens’ wings before 
many of the young bees are hatched 
out in the spring, as it is so much 
easier to find the queen, for young 
bees are so apt to run, pile up and fall 
off in bunches. When bees get to 
running we give up the search for that 
time, as it is not very safe to have the 


easily found at the first or second 
time the hives are opened in the 
spring; then with care she is in 
nearly every hive found the first time 
the combs are looked through. Use 
as little smoke as possible, and get to 
looking for the queen as quickly as 
possible after opening a hive. 





Colonies Strong and Cross.—E. 
Pickup, Limerick, Llls., on May 11, 
1887, says: 


Last fall I made a bee-house for my 
bees, and the result is that this eyeing 
my colonies are stronger than usual. 
It has finally become warm, so to-day 
I took from the hives the winter 
packing of sawdust and chaff, and 
the bees were soon outside. Some 
think I was foolish for mereiog my 
bees packed until now; but Ido not 
think so, as my bees are now strong 
and cross, and not weakened by 
poverty. 


The Blank-Strip Section-Case.—J. 
W. Powell & Son, Mankato,? Minn., 
write : 


In reply to Mr. J. J. Roe’s letter on 
page 267, we wish to = that we do 
no desire to argue the matter of 
‘*‘ priority”? of the invention of the 
blank-strip section-case. We do not 
remember just the exact date when 
we first thought of making surplus 
cases that way, but we made a num- 
ber of them last season, and gave 
them a thorough test, leaving some 
of them on the hives all of the fall; 
and we never have seen sections come 
off of the hive so clean. We never 
have intended to try to get a patent, 
however, but give other bee-keepers 
the benefit of our thought, in part 
payment for the many thoughts and 
ideas that have been so freely given 
tous. We hope this short explana- 
tion will satisfy Mr. Roe and all 
others; and thus we will leave the 
matter where it is. 








Bees are Booming.— Lewis Werner, 
Edwardsville, ? Ills., on May 8, 1887, 
writes : 


Bees have commenced working on 
white clover. I am expecting a fine 
crop of honey this season. Bees are 
strong, and ready to swarm at any 
day. Swarming will be a little later 
than it was last year. 





Non-Progressive Bee-Keepers.—E. 
W. Alexander, Esperance,o N. Y., 
writes : 


I have kept from 50 to 300 colonies 
of bees for the past 25 years, and ex- 
pect to continue in the business the 
remainder of my life,and I know that 
there has never been anything that 
stood so much in the way of selling 
our honey at « paying price, as that 
class of slip-shod bee-keepers who 
give their bees little or no attention, 
and put their honey on the market in 
any shape, for any price they can get 


—$——_ 





colonies or over, but what w 
glad to havea law rae 


rohibiti 
bees from being kept within 25 rods 


of our public highway. That would 


wipe out all of these slip-shod bee- 


keepers who will not Italianize their 


bees nor have their honey in a suit- 

able condition for market; conse- 

quently they are a nuisance to the 

business. A man who cannot attend 

to his bees as they should be, 25 rods 

om a highway, ought not to keep 
8. 








Honey and Beeswax Market. 





The following are our very latest 
quotations for honey and beeswax : 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY.—Sellers ask from 7 to 10 cts. for any- 
thing off in comb honey ; this includes dark unde- 
sirable and crooked combs, and 2-pound sections. 
Good _ 1-ib. ons, 10@12c. ;_ choice, 1244@13c.— 
BEESWAX,—25c. R.A. BURNET, 

Mar. 28. 161 South Water St. 


DETROIT. 


HONEY.—Best white comb, 11@12c. Market is 
-—— bare, awaiting the new crop. 
BEESW AX.—23@: 


23@24c. 
May. 11. M.H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.—We quote: Extracted, white, MOS 
cts.; light amber, 44¢c.; amber, 444c. Comb, white, 
12@14c.; amber, 7@9c. Demand good. 


BEES W AX.—23c. 
May8. SCHACHT & LEMCEE, 122-124 Davis 8t, 


CLEVELAND. 
HONEY.—Choice white in 1-lb. sections, 12@13c.; 
second quality, 10@1!c.; and buckwhcat ungalable 
at 8@9c. Extracted, 5@6c. 

BEESW AX.—25c. 
Apr. 20. A.C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario 8t. 


8T. LOUIS. 
HONEY.—Choice comb, 10@12c. Strained, in 
barrels, 34@444c. Extra fancy, 44 more than iore- 
goi rices. racted, 444@s6c. Market dull. 
B WAX.—Steady at 20c. for vrime. 
May 7. D. a. & CO., Commercial St. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.-—-We quote : White comb, 12@14c.; am- 
ber, 7@9c. Extracted, white, 444@5c.; light amber, 
a c. Market quiet. 
EES W AX.—19@22c. 
Apr. 16. 0. B. SMITH & OO., 423 Frout St. 


MILWAUKEE. , 

HONE Y.—We quote : Finest white 1-]b. sections, 
12@12'¢c.; choice white 1i-lbs., 11@12c.; choice 2- 
Ibs., 10@11ic.; dark not wanted. and imperfect slow. 
Extracted, finest white in kegs, 64@7c.; & 
white in kegs and barrels, 6@64¢c.; dark, 4 to 4c. 
Demand 1 good and market firm. 

BEESW AX.—25¢e. 

May 4. A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 


NEW YORK. 

HONEY.—We quote : White comb, 9@12c.; dark 
5@7c. Califormia comb, 8@9c.; extracted, 5@6c. 
Sales large and demand good. 

BEESW AX.—23@24c. 

McCAUL & HILDRETH BROS., 
May 10. 28 & 30 W. Broadway, neur Duane St. 


BOSTON. 

HONEY.—1-Ib. packages of white clover honey 
at 13@15¢c.; 2-pounds at 11@13¢c. Extracted, 5@7c. 
Sales slow. 

BEESW AX.—26 cts. per Ib. 

Apr. 22. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


CINCINNATI, 


HONEY.—We quote for extracted, 3@7c. per |b. 
Best comb brings 11@i4c. per lb. Demand fair. 
BEESW AX.—Good demand,—20@23¢. per !b. for 
200d to choice yellow. 
Apr. 21. C.F.MUTH & SON.Freeman & Central Av. 


By Using the Binder made expressly 
for this Bee JOURNAL, all can have them 
bound and ready for examination every day 
in the year. We have reduced the price to 











bees run, for there is more fear of 
loss to the queen. The queen is more 


offered forit. I do not think there 
are many bee-keepers who keep 50 


60 cents, postpaid. Subscription for one 
year and the binder for $1.50. 
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Issued every Wednesday by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 


PROPRIETORS, 


923 & 925 WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
At One Dollar a Year. 








ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


BUSINESS MANAGER. 











Special Dotices. 











To Correspondents. —It would save 
us much troubie, if all would be particular 
to give their P. O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have several letters 
some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live neur one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 





Dr. Miller’s Book, “A Year Among 
the Bees”’(75 cts.), and the BEE JOURNAL 
for one year ($1.00), both of which we will 
club for only $1.50. 





The Convention History of America 
with a full report of the proceedings ef the 
Detroit and Indianapolis conventions, and 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for one year, 
will be clubbed for $1.25. 





As there is Another firm in Chicago by 
the name of “ Newman & Son,” we wish our 
correspondents would write “ American Bee 
Journal” on the envelope when writing to 
this office. Several letters of ours have 
already gone to the other firm (a commission 
house), causing vexatious delay and trouble. 





We will Present Webster's Dictionary 
pocket edition), and send it by mail, post- 
paid, for two subscribers with $2. It is 
always useful to have a dictionary at band 
to decide as to the spelling of words, and to 
determine their meaning. 





Yucea Brushes are employed for re 
moving bees from the combs. They area 
soft, vegetable fiber, and do not irritate the 
bees. As each separate fiber extends the 
whole length of the handle as well as the 
brush, they are almost indestructable. 
When they become sticky with honey, they 
can be washed, and when dry, ure as good 
asever. The low price at which they are 
sold, enables any bee-keeper to have six er 
more of them, so as to always have one 
handy. We can supply them at 5 cents 
each; or 50 cents a dozen; if sent by mail, 
udd 1 cent each for postage. 





OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


We supply the American Ree Journa! 
one year, and any of the following publica 
tions, at the prices quoted in the last column 
of figures. The first column gives the regu 
lar price of both. All postage prepaid. 


eee 
The American Bee Journal ..... ..100.. 
and Gleanings in Ree-Culture..... 200. 
Bee-Keepers'’ Magazine ........ 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide......... .1 
The Apiculturist .......... intel 
Canadian Bee Journal......... 
Rays of Light................- 
The 7 above-named papers ....... 


and Cook’s Manual...............-- 
Bees and Honey (Newman)... 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal.. 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)... 
Root’s A BC of lture.. 
Farmer’s Account Book...... 
Western World Guide ........ 
Heddon’s book, “Success, ”’. 
A Year Among the Becs..... ; 
Convention Hand-Book....... 150.. 


One yearly subscription for the AMERICAN 
Bee JOURNAL must be ordered with each 
paper or book,in orderto take advantage 
of the prices named in the last column. 
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E. Duncan Sniffen, Advertising Agent. 
3 Park Row, New York, inserts vertise. 
ments in all first-class Newspapers and 
Magazines with more promptness and at 
lower prices than can be obtained elsewhere. 
He gives special attention to writing and 
setting up advertisements in the most at. 
tractive manner, and guarantees entire 
satisfaction. In all his dealings, he is honor- 
able and prompt. Send for his Catalogue 
of first-class advertising mediums. Maiied 
free. 52A40t 





A Cheap Smoker.—* Martinsville, Ohio, 
April 11, 1887.—Messrs. Bingham & Hether- 
ington, Abronia, Mich.: Enclosed find $2.50 
for two Large 2%-inch Bingham Smokers 
(wide shield). They are for my neighbors. 
I have one of the Bingham Smokers that I 
have used six years, and it is as good as ever. 
Send %-dozen rates.—Respectfully, Amos R. 
GARNER.” 17A4t 





Simmins’ Non-Swarming System is 
the title of a new English bee-book. The 
author claims that it will inaugurate a “ new 
era in modern bee-keeping,” and states that 
“it is based upon purely natural principles, 
and is the only system that can ever be 
relied upon, because no other condition 
exists in the economy of the hive that can 
be applied to bring about the desired result 
—a total absence of any desire to swarm.” 
It contains 64 pages; is well printed and 
illustrated. Price 50 cents. It can now be 
obtained at this office, 
ee aa 

The Production of Comb Honey, as 
practiced and advised by W. Z. Hutchinson, 
can be obtained at this office, for 25 cts. 








Advertisements. 


> > 





Foe Sale.—A second-hand Barnes Combined 
aw. Also a B-inch Pelham Foundation Mill, 
good as new.—J.W. Buchanan & Bro., Eldora, lowa. 


REMOVAL.—We desire to inform bee- 
keepers of the removal of our place of 
business to 28 & 30 West Broadway, near 
Duane Street, New York. where we have 
better facilities for handling honey ; and 
respectfully invite all bee-keepers visiting 
our city, to give us a call. 

McCAUL & HILDRETH Bros. 

















er, at once. Good 


W References. 


FRANK CURL, 414 8th St., DesMoines, Iowa. 
20Alt 


CHRAP! 


DURING May and June I will sell NUCLEI 
NLES at the following prices : 


Two-frame, with choice Italian Queen... $3 00 
Three-trame “ * bd ho moe 
Hybrids at 25 per cent. less than above prices. 


—A Situation by a 
first-class bee-keep- 
a 
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6” These Colonies are to be first-class in every 
respect. QUEENS in season. F. - MOATS 
QWAIt THE BEND, Defiance Co., Ohio. 
POUNDS Comb Honey 
Wanted, produced within 
150 miles of Chi ‘ 

j Address, J.P. Miller, 
20A2t 168 39th S8t., Chicago, Lilinois. 
(pens taken now for Bright Yellow 

Comb Foundation at 35 cts. per Ib. for 

Brood, and 45 cents for Extra Thin for 
Comb Honey. 

GUST PROCHNOW, 

20Atf MAYVILLE, Dodge Co., WIS. 
POUNDS FOUNDATION, at 
35 cents per pound—5 to 7 feet to 
the pound. First orders get it. 
Sample tree. 

Address, 8S. & A. M. SMITH, 
20A2t MATTOON, ILLS. 
_— High Side Wallis, 4 to 14 square 

nog feet to the pound. Wholesale and 

4 Retail. Circulars and Samples free 
J.VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
(SOLE MANUFACTURERS), 
SPROUT BROOK, Mont. Co., N. Y. 
Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. see advertisement in another column, 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 

Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., 

) as to briefly outline the contents of 
his little book, 

“THE PRODUCTION OF COMB HONEY.” 

The “ Intreduction” gives a concise sketch of 
the author’s ex perience in producing comb honey, 
and explains how the book came to be written. 
‘The first chapter, * Securing workers for the har- 
vest,’ sets forth the advantages of cellar-winter- 
ing combined with spring tection. “ Aside from 
food in abundance, wa is the one grees thing 
needed to promote safe, early b ing.” The 


y 5 
cheapert and best method of securing this is given 
in detail. Under the head of * Supers” the author 
names his favorite surplus case, and gives reasons 
for the preference. 

The next topic is that of “Separators.” Their 
advantages and disadvantages; the conditions un- 
der which they are needed and the methods nec- 
essary to their abandonment are briefly told. T'nen 
“ Sections” are taken up; good and bad quai- 
ities of the different ds mentioned; the time 
tor putting them on given and the advantages of 
having them filled with comb, especially in the 
spring. fully explained, 

The next three pages are devoted to “ Tiering- 
Up,” in which the operations of this system are 
explicitly described, showing the ease with which 
it enables a bee-kee to handie a “honey- 
shower.” Then follow: “ Hiving swarms on empty 
combs; Hiving swarms on founadtion; and Hiving 
swarms On empty frames;” in which the question 
of profitably dispensing with full sheets of foun- 
dation in the brood-nest when hiving swarms is 
made perfectiy clear, and thorough instructions 
given for its accomplishment. 

“The building of drone-comb.”—This ap 
have been the great stumbling-stone in t 
to success with starters only, hence six es are 
given up to this subject. bees build it, is well 
considered, and the way to prevent its construc- 
tion made plain. The next two pages are used in 
answering the question, “What shall be used in 
the sections?” That is, when shall foundation be 
used, when combs and when shall the bees be 
allowed to build the combs. Under the head of 
“Secretion and utilization of wax,” attention is 
called to the fact that we have been losing a big 
thing by not utilizing the natura) wax secretion. 
Illustrations are given, and suggestions made. 

The ** Conclusion ” requests “ the freest of crit- 
icism,” and cautions all not to adopt the methods 
advised upon too large a scale at first. 


ars to 
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( Price of the Book, 25 cents. 19Atf 
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DRAKE & SMITH, 


Successors to A, E. Manum, Bristol, Vt. 


ANUFACTURERS of the BRISTOL 
Bee-Hive, the Standard Hive of Vermont, 


SECTION HONEY BOXES, 


made from white poplar, (the best timber in 
the world for honey-boxes), Clamps, and a Weod 
Thumb-Screw for Clamps. Separators and 
Wood Sides. #@” LIGHTNING GLUERS 
Shipping-Crates, Bee-Escapes, Bee-Feeders, and 


MANUYDS BEE-SMOKERS, 


all made of the best material and in a workman- 
likemanner. Send stamp for Sample SECTION 
and Price-List. 2E12t 


BEAUTIFUL. 


LL-IN-ONE-PIECE Sections, smooth 
inside and out. Comb Foundation,Alsike 
Clover Seed, and everything needed in the 
apiary. 
Send for free price list, and samples of 
Sections and Foundation. 


M. Ht. HUNT 
BELL BRANCH, Waynedo. MICH. 
10Etf Near Detroit. 


HOW TO WINTER BEES, 


EREVEN Besays rene appl a natn bee- 
ee sen whoa 
Address, HN a ALLEY, 


FOUNDATION 


St brand, —= cannot be excelled. 
Satisfaction guaranteed Foundation is 
used and endorsed by Prof. J. H. Comstock, of 
Cornell nd yg -Btanley, many others. 
eet es 6 ft. b. indore ant — at 
¢ 4 equa mple ; on ers n rotation 
WILBER G. FISH, Ithaca, N. ¥. 


QUEENS for 75 cts. 


I AM ready to ship choice Italian Queens, 
bred from select mothers. Untested, 75 
“ a, $1.50. E. F. LOCKETT, 


COLUMBUS, MISS. 

















COLONIES Ss.cs"for sate. at’ bot- 


tom spare. Write for prices. 
“~s - HATFIELD. 
12Etf UTH BEND, IND. 





BEES for SALE, Cheap. 


1 Colonies of American-reared Ital- 
ian Bees, best strain, strong, and in 
10-frame wired eee hives ; _ sale at 


$8.00 per Colony. Z. A. CLA 
8Etf AR RiCADELPHIA, "ARK. 


SECTIONS. 


Wark a 8 ow of the manufacture of 
OVE-TAI SECTIONS of the be bon 
Poplar, the whitest oa best wood for the pu 

We make all styles and sizes, but recommen the 
Side-Opening Sections as superior to any other. 
The great accuracy and fine finish of our tions 
are the admiration of everybody. Sample 3 cents 
Price-List of Supplies free. 


Address, DR. G. L. TINKER, 
SEtf NEW PHILADELPHIA, O. 


Western BEE-KEEPERS’ Supply House. 


We manufacture Keepers’ sup- 
Laws of all kinds,best quality at low- 
. Hives, Sections, Comb 
Foundatien, Extractors, Smokers, 
Crates, Honey Buckets Veils, Feed- 
ers. Bee-Literature, etc., etc, 
Imported Italian Queens, 
Italian Queens, Bees by the 
Ib., Nucleus or Colony. “Bee- 
Keepers? Guide, Memoranda and 
Illustrated nay ame of 48 pages 
FREE to Keepers. Address 
JOSEPH NYS WANDER, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
huck’s Invertible Hives & Cases. 1 make L.. hives 
ry styles. Greatly reduced ‘prices.-806 Walnut st. 
16E3t 
























“Boss” One-Piece Sections, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. Forncrook & Co., Watertown, Wis. 


Patented June 28, 1881. 


Wwe will furnish you SECTIONS as cheap as 
the cheapest, Write for price-list. 
Watertown, Wis., May ist, 1887. 


Thos. G. Newman & Son, of Chicago, sell 
the one-piece Sections manufactured by us. 


ESSAYS 


PRODUCTION “of “COMB HONEY 
wit be given inthe June issue of the 
AMERICAN APICULTURIST, by 
G. M. Doolittle, Dr. G. L. Tinker, Dr. C. C. 
Miller, and other Lee and well-known 
bee-keepers. Read y 25, Price. as 10 - 
— AME CAN. APICULT 
KNHAM, pR Te ras. 


100 Colonies of Italian Bees, 
Strong, first-class in every respect, 


For Sale at reduced prices. 
15Atf E. CO. Le LARCH, shiand, Mo. 


Alley’s Drone and Queen Trap. 

















es, 





Price, by Express, 50 cts.: by mail, 65 cts.; 12 in 
the flat, and one nailed (13 in all), $3.50 ; 50, in the 
flat, $12.00. Address, 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 


923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


500 Heddon-Langstroth HIVES 


—FOR SALE,— 
ITH slotted honey-board, eight brood- 
frames, crate filled with 28 sections, all 
put up in good shape and painted 2 coats. 
In lots of five, $1.00 each. (Price-list free 
on application.) 
J. W. BITTENBENDER, 


KNOXVILLE, IOWA. 


BEES! 300 COLONIES ITALIANS 


EADY for spring delivery at 60 cts. to $1.00 
r pound, according to time. Choice eens 


eABt Sh ye ro pon, Ameo A. 1S- 
LE and other Supplies. 
ireular free. Sehvit Ss 

11Atf Mt. ak Liae Cor Iowa. 


80. 1887 
Notes from the Bright-Band Apiary, 


I WILL send Pure Untested Italian 

QUEENS, reared from imported mothers, 

to any address, at 80 cemts each ; or Tested 

for $1.25. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 

for terms on large numbers. 

CHAS. KINGSLEY, 
BENTON, LA. 


Chapman Honey-Plant Seed 
(Echinops spheerocephalus, ) 


We can supply this seed POST-PAID 
at the following prices: One-half — 50 
cents; 1 ounce, $1; 2 ounces, $1.50 
ounces, $2: % pound, $3 ; 1 pound, $5. One 
pound of seed is sufficient for half an acre, 
if properly thinned out and re-set. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE NEW HIVE. 





I have many more testimonials like the follow- 
ing,from Leading Bee-Keepers of this country. 
See 1887 Catalogue, to know what Prof. Cook, W. Z. 
Hutchinson, F. P. Stiles, T. L. VonDorn, F. Boom- 
hower, and Doctors Tinker, Mason, Miller and 
others think, after many of them have thoroughly 
tested the New Hive: 


8ST. CHARLES, Ills., Feb. 7, 1887. 
JAMES HEDDON:—Dear Sir: Your letter dated 
Feb. 3rd. is received. In r reply y I can sa say that I have 
watched ciosely, and with ne te the discussions 
pro and con in our bee- odicals in regard to 
your New Hive. Althoug Ti have not as yet been 
+88 you are aware, to give your New Hive 
rsonal test, yet | can say, in harmony with Dr. 
Miller’ 8 declaration, that your invention is one 
that requires no ical yt ee on the per 
of any one familiar with the art, to recognize it at 
once as a hive of very superior merits. Having, 
during the past year, given your New Hive and its 
prose in ae very careful t ought and ae, lam 
to say that I believe {t to be as far in 
advance of all other hives as the well-known 
Langstroth is in advance of the old box or bee- 
bells I wy I believe this, and in keeping with that 
lief, it is my present purpose to adopt your New 
Hive just as soon as I can sha 


ape my plans to that 
ae} bi 01 


I feel as though | CANNOT AFFORD 
ony g er hive. Having used the Lang- 
Stroth, with its best moditications, since the spring 
of 1858, it is with afeeling of considerable regret 
that this resolution will compel me to bid this old 
friend a final adieu. 


It is apparent to me that the novelty of your 
New Hive is as wide a departure as its utility is 
superior to all others. otwithstanding there 
have been hives with features resembling parts of 
your New Hive, still | have never seen a combina- 
tion, por am I aware of an at possesses its 
functions. And right here is just where the inven- 
tion and patentability exist, without which you 
certainly would never have received the many 
strong and well merited testimonials which I find 
in your Catulogue for 1887. Having for the past 25 

ears given the jaws relating to patents more or 
ess attention, 1 have no hesitation in repeating 
the word of Prof. Cook and G. M. Alves, that the 
“rubbish” which is already “iugged forward,” 
in futile attempts to anticipate your claims, does 

Br “ deserve a critical man’s attention.” 


s you seem to desire the foregoing for publica- 
ant have taken a pains to say nothing 
that I might possibly regret in the future. 


Fraternally yours, M. M. BALDRIDGE. 





give WINTER. 
TFORD, N. Y., April 9, 1887. 


drifts in order that the bees might have fair 
sail ng. Eighty-five wintered in my old chaff 
hives came through with aloss of haif, and many 
more weak. Bins: = I= hives packed in 6 inches 
of chaff, and set 2 inches from bottom-board, 
not having a oeneral flight in over 130 days, are all 
in ey order. Four wintered on a single case are 


in t shape, with sealed brood. Stores the same 
in all the hives. Bees in the cellar are dying. 
J.H. MARTIN. 





No Circulars sent out, unless asked 
for. Send address (plainly written) to 


James Heddon, 


DOWAGIAC, MICH. 











